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Vou. IV. Philadelphia, July 29, 1820. No. 5. 
ceding day, he saw the fly in the act of de- 
Mericulture. positing its eggs upon the leaf of the young 








* Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 
blished throughout our borders,” 


—-——_ 


In pursuance of a resolution of the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agriculture, passed 
June 20, 1820, authorizing a committee, consist- 
ing of the President and Curators, to publish 
such communications to the society as they may 
think proper—it was resolved by the commit- 
tee, that the following be printed in the Na- 
tional Recorder, published by Littell & Henry, 
at Philadelphia. 

By order of the Curators. 
I. C. Jones. 





Sharon, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
Ist February, 1820. 

Dear Sir—Among the valuable memoirs 
of your society, there are several commu- 
nications relative to the Hessian fly; but 
none of them sufficiently traces its history, 
or offers any plan that can be relied on to 
prevent its ravages. Indeed, it is lament- 
able, that an insect of its grade could have 
been suffered so long to have committed 
such devastation as has been ascribed to it. 
[, however, trust that its career will soon 
be closed, having during the last fall had 
an opportunity of investigating the subject, 
much to my ewn satisfaction; and as the 
society appears to feel a deep interest in it, 
{ will now give you my ideas upon it. 

_ On the 9th October last, my very intel- 

ligent and worthy neighbour, Mr. John 

Linton, informed me, that, on the pre- 
Vou. IV. 








wheat in the stubble field. ‘Taking this va- 
luable and well timed hint, on the 11th I 
went into the stubble field, to witness the 
interesting spectacle stated by Mr. Lin- 
ton. I was, however, totally disappointed ; 
not a fly was to be seen; but, on examining 
the plants with a glass, I found the work 


| was completed; an astonishing number of 


egos were deposited, scarcely a plant had 
escaped, and some had more than twenty 
eges each. Next day I met with one of 


the young caterpillars, that had just burst- 


ed its shell, and was moving down the 
leaf: the day after I discovered a plant 
where the caterpillars had all left the leaf 
(which I could readily determine by the 
mark or crust of the egg), and by carefully 
stripping down the leaf, I saw them on the 
stalk, about a dozen in number, and some 
of them within an inch of the root. On 
the 18th of the same month, the caterpil- 
lars had generally passed from the leaf, 
and many of them had reached the end of 
their journey. About the middle of No- 
vember, in a warm exposure, some of them 
had changed to the Raxened or chrysalis 
state; and at this time the most of them 
are in that state. During my researches, 
I found them much the most numerous in 
stubble fields that had not been pastured, 
and that grain sown after September had 
sustained no damage. 

The history of the insect and its larve, 
as far as I have ascertained by actual ob- 
servation, is as follows:—The fly certainly 
deposits its egys in the gutters or furrows 
of the leaf, on the upper side, from half an 
inch to an inch or more from the stalk, 
choosing a position sufficiently exposed to 
the sun, and affording a sure passage to 
the stalk, preferring plants having only 
two leaves fully out; in a few days, prv- 
bably not exceeding ten, if the weather 
should be favourable, the eggs (which are 
oblong, of a brown or somewhat yellow co- 
lour) become hatched, and the young ca- 
terpillar, of a reddish colour, moves down 
the = to its junction with the stalk, then. 
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passes between the footstalk of the leaf 
and body of the plant to near the root, 
where it is usually seen; it soon afterwards 
assumes a transparent white appearance, 
being probably bleached by its covering (I 
infer this, because I met with two cases 
where there was an aperture at its lodg- 
ment—it was nearly black); it there feeds 
on the sap of the plant, until it attains its 
full growth, and passes into the chrysalis 
state; it seems only calculated to perform 
a passage from the leaf to near the root; 
an outer coat or tegument is there formed, 
which renders it incapable of further mo- 
tion ; it then appears perfectly at rest, and 
is mistaken for an egg or nit (its prior 
state not having been noticed) and the in- 
jury sustained is supposed to be by its 
pressure upon the stem of the plant, when, 
in fact, it is a worm actually feeding on its 
juices: as soon as it changes to the flax- 
seed colour, by rolling it lightly with the 
finger, the tegument can be taken oif, the 
worm will then appear with a greenish 
stripe through it, which is evidently the 
substance extracted from the plant: neither 
the egg nor young caterpillar, during its 
movement, can be distinctly seen without a 
glass; which every farmer ought to have, as 
it would enable him at all times to know 
the state of this and other insects. I think 
it probable, that another deposit of eggs will 
take place early in the spring, and perhaps 
a third between that and fall; but this con- 
jecture remains for future investigation. 
It appears to me that this insect can be 
utterly exterminated, by deferring to sow 
all grains affected by it until the fall de- 
posit takes place; in which case the eggs 
will be lain on the young plants in the 
stubble field; then immediately afterwards 
commence pasturing or burning, which will 
destroy a large proportion, and any time 
during the larvee state (about the first of 
November the last season would have been 
a good time, but even now would answer) 
plough up the stubble fields well, which 
will finish the remainder, except such as 
are among the plants about stack yards, 
which must also be attended to. I have 
satisfactorily proven the efficacy of this 
plan, by ploughing a field where myriads 
were lodged; but it will probably fail of 
success, by not being generally gone into 
at the proper season, and it will be in vain 
for a few individuals to make the attempt. 
Let us then endeavour to ascertain that 
time of sowing which will be attended 
with most advantages: the first week in, 
October, I have often heard mentioned, by 


experienced farmers, as the most safe; but | 
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MR. WORTH ON THE HESSIAN FLY. 


there have been instances of its being too 
early on account of the fly, and at other 
seasons too late on account of the winter. 
We may now, however, guard against the 
fall deposit, by observing the state of the 
insect, and sowing accordingly; and should 
the wheat be sufficiently rooted before 
winter sets in, I presume the spring de- 
posit need not be dreaded, where the 
ground is well manured, and the season 
favourable: for although it will certainly 
destroy the branch upon which it is lodged, 
yet, the root being strong, it will throw up 
other branches sufficient to insure a good 
crop: nevertheless, we may be disappoint- 
ed in our calculations, by an early or se- 
vere winter, and thereby sustain more da- 
mage than we should have done by the fiy 
if sown earlier; besides, should the wheat 
not be well rooted when the spring deposit 


is made, it will undoubtedly be seriously 


injured. Under all these circumstances, [ 


_am clearly of opinion, that it would be best 


to sew the grain as early as possible, not 
later than the first of September, and imme- 
diately on the fly completing its deposit of 
eggs (which can easily be known by proper 
attention) turn in sheep or cattle sufficient 
to pasture it close in the course of a week 
or ten days: if the deposit should not be 
made before October (as was the case last 
season) the grain will not be injured by 
pasturing; the cattle, or whatever may be 
turned in, will be benefited; and the roots 
of the plants will then have attained 
strength to resist the attack of the fly, in 
case pasturing should prove ineffectual. I 
can now show roots in the stubble field, that 
have completely resisted the attack, even 
where a great number of the larve are 
lodged. If it should so happen that it 
will be imprudent to pasture, and the 
ground is not too rough or stony, I would 
suggest the propriety of rolling, commen- 
cing as soon as the eggs are hatched, as 
the caterpillar is then in a tender state, 
and while on the leaf or upper part of the 
stalk might be easily crushed. As a fur- 
ther precaution, I would think it advisable 
not to sow near a stubble field; but where 
it cannot be avoided, perhaps sowing rye 
on that side might have some tendency to 
preserve the wheat. I conceive it an error 
to say that any kind of wheat is of that vi- 
gorous growth, that the stem will resist the 
fly; if the fly attacks it at all, it is the root 
that must be depended on, and it is idle to 
suppose that sowing oats with wheat (as 
recommended by some writers) can have 
any good effect. This is fully proven by 
the practice of sowing wheat on oats stub- 





SEEDING—KEEPING HORSES. 


vle; the usual complaint is “too much 
oats,” without in the least degree preserv- 
ing the wheat; besides, I have during the 
past season carefully examined the oats, 
and did not discover a single instance of 
deposit amongst it. The fly is remarkably 
sagacious in depositing its progeny, its egg 
being exactly fitted to the gutter of the 
leaf of the plant, where it is very securely 
lodged. I therefore infer that, if there is 
a kind of wheat which the insect avoids, 
it must be on account of its leaf being 
smooth, and not offering a place of safety. 
I do not know that there is any such kind, 
but I think it deserves examination. I 
shall consider it my duty to endeavour to 
trace the insect and its effects throughout 
the whole year, and should any thing fur- 
ther appear worth communicating, you may 
expect to hear from me. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
James Worth. 
Rogperts Vaux, esq. Secretary to the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agriculture. 








A correspondent of the Concord paper 
says, ground plaster of Paris, sprinkled on 
plants in the morning, while the dew is on 
them, as far as he has had experience of it, 
has proved a sure preventive to their being 
destroyed by flies and bugs; and it has this 
further advantage, he says, that it assists 
the plants in their growth. 


SEEDING. 

It is a very general impression among 
gardeners, that several species of garden 
seeds cannot be raised in America in per- 
fection; among these are the invaluable 
species of battersea, early york, and early 
sugar-loaf cabbage. English seeds must, 
therefore, be imported, at an expense of 
four or five dollars the pound, to set our 
cropsannually. This is an error. Expe- 
rience has taught me that these seeds can 
be raised in as great perfection in our 
country as in England. ‘These species of 
cabbage are generally sown very early, in 
hotbeds, for early use, and come into per- 
fection and full head early in July, and 
consequently the crop is exhausted before 
fall, and none left to propagate the species. 
To obviate this, I have reserved a few 
seeds, sowed them early in June, and set 
the plants late; by which means I have had 
a good supply of heads in the fall. This 
late crop is as easily preserved as any other 
species of cabbage, and, if so preserved, 
and set in the spring, will yield a plentiful 
supply of seed. During the war I resort- 
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ed to this ae pacer and for five years 


past have had complete success, Some 
precaution is, however, necessary in setting 
these peculiar species: they should be care- 
fully separated, and set at a distance from 
other species; otherwise they will degene- 
rate and intermix with the other kinds, and 
produce a mongrel species. So careful are 
the English gardeners to prevent this mix- 
ture of sorts, that nets are thrown over each 
kind when in blossom, to prevent the bees 
from carrying the farina of one kind to ano- 


| ther, to mix and spoil the varieties. ‘The 


same precautions, I have no hesitation in 


saying, will produce any one species of 


cabbage seed in as great perfection in this 
country as in England or France. 
| Albany Plough Boy. 


cane 
————— 


KEEPING OF HORSES. 


Every gentleman, who is obliged by his 
health or his business to keep a horse, com- 
plains of the enormous expense incurred 
by it. If allowed to eat and waste as much 
as he chooses, a horse will consume from 
four to five tons of hay in a year besides 
the necessary grain. But it is asserted, on 
actual experiment, that ten pounds of good 
hay, with two quarts of corn a day, are 
enough to keep a common horse in fine 
order. ‘Ten pounds of hay a day are 3650 
pounds, little more than a ton and a halfa 
year; and two quarts of corn per day are 
about twenty-three bushels a year. Call 
hay seven dollars a ton, and corn four shil- 
lings a bushel, and you make the annual 
expense of feeding a horse twenty six or 
seven dollars, about half as much as it 
commonly costs. 

To keep a horse in the cheapest and 
healthiest manner, let him stand on green 
turf, dug up pretty thick, and placed on 
the floor of his stable: let him be carefully 
and faithfully curried every day. ‘This is 
of more importance than is sometimes ima- 
gined. It opens the pores and preserves a 
healthful state of the skin, on which, in 
horses as well as in men, depends as much 
as on almost any thing else the proper and 
healthy operation of the various animal 
functions. 

Although the inferior animals are not, 
like men, subject to unnatural appetites on 
acceunt of unnatural stimulants received 
into the stomach, they unquestionably often 
consume more food than is necessary to 
maintain their vigour and spirit. This sur- 
plus it is economy to ascertain and re- 
trench. 

Corn is cheaper than oats for horses, be- 
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cause there is more heart in a quantity of 
the same price. It is better to be given 
two or three times a day in small messes; 
and to be given dry, that the mastication 
of it may keep the mouth in a healthy state. 

To measure hay, the tare of a basket 
may be taken, and the hay given from it 
in small quantities through the day, but 
chiefly at night. 

A horse that is not used should be fed 
with corn but sparingly. It should ecca- 
sionally be salted. 

It is not perhaps generally considered, 
that horses are as much subject to colds 
and fevers as men. They should, there- 
fore be used with great tenderness and de- 
licacy, and often washed in cold water. 
The pulse generally indicates the health of 
a horse. It may be felt about an inch back 
of the eye, and in health beats about 35 
strokes in a minute. 

The great secret in making horses look 
well and do well, is attention to them. 
Men who are too great gentlemen to look 
to their horses, must be too great gentle- 
men to ride good ones. 

In using horses, it is better to drive 
briskly and stop often, than to drive even 
slowly by long stages. [ Dartmouth Herald. 








Public Economp. 





FROM THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER, 
Penitentiary System in the United States. 


That a government, founded on the prin- 
ciples of the United States, should remain 
so long in the practice of punishing offend- 
ers against its laws in the cruel and san- 
guinary way, the offspring of barbarous 
ages, is a matter of much surprise, with all 
considerate nen. When we see the great 
efforts that have been made,and are making, 
by the states, to establish a criminal code 
more congenial with the principles of their 
government, some of which have, to a cer- 
tain degree succeeded, it is impossible not 
to regret that the general government has 
done nothing towards ameliorating and 
softening the condition of the deluded vic- 
tims to vice, who have offended against the 
peace and dignity of the nation. I am 
aware that there remains a riveted preju- 
dice against the penitentiary system in our 
country, and this, in some respects, is not 
to be wondered at, from the circumstances 
of a few of these institutions being wretch- 
edly mismanaged. But this, I am per- 


suaded, is not so much the defect of the 
system itself, as of the laws upon which 
their government is founded. It certainly | 

















PENITENTIARY SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


is discouraging to engage in a subject 
when the individual states seem to meet 
with so little success as they have done in 
certain instances. But, to take a more per- 
fect and impartial view, and to compare 
the advantages and disadvantages likely to 
result to society, it will be found that jus- 
tice calls aloud to the philanthropist of our 
country, and demands of the government, 
professing the fairest principles of republi- 
canism, to adopt some mode by which of- 
fenders may be dealt with, consistently 
with the principles strenuously maintain- 
ed in most other respects, and agreeably to 
the nature and depravity of the crime. It 
is impossible, tliat every offence committed 
against the laws of Congress can be of the 
same atrocity; that all should suffer the 
same punishment is unjust; and yet there 
is no distinction drawn between the hard- 
ened and cruel pirate, and the unfortunate 
seaman, who, perhaps, was ignorant of of- 
fending the laws of his country, until it was 
too late. His doom, however, is sealed, by 
being one of the crew at the time the act 
was committed, and he is involved in the 
same punishment, unless the mercy of the 
President should interpose in his behalf. 

The number of crimes committed in our 
country, and on the coasts, and the different 
character they assume in the perpetration, 
make it unjust that all should suffer alike. 
In the case of piracy, it is presumable 
that the whole crew are more or less guilty, 
and should be punished in some way agree- 
ably to the decree of such guilt. The fact 
of being convicted, the sentence of the 
court being pronounced on the culprit, ac- 
companied by the hope of meeting the 
mercy of the executive, furnish no terror 
to him or to others, but have a strong ten- 
dency to encourage them in the perpetra- 
tion of like offences, under the deluded 
hopes of receiving the same lenity. I be- 
lieve there is no mode so likely to check the 
course of vice, as a proportioned and cer- 
tain punishment. National justice and 
safety toour commercial interests, demands 
an exemplary punishment. The principles 
of the government and humanity, forbid 
that punishment to be cruel and sanguinary, 
but to be apportioned to the magnitude of 
the crime, and the injury resulting to so- 
ciety by a repetition of the act. 

This can only be accomplished by esta- 
blishing a penitentiary mode of punishment, 
and abandoning the present inhuman and 
cruel system of taking the life of a fellow 
man for most offences, or of extending the 
power of pardoning to a demoralizing and 
baneful effect. All the punishments should 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 69 


be inflicted with justice, reason, and huma- 
nity—but at the same time with a certain- 
ty, corresponding to the crime. 

~ The advantages likely to result to the 
United States, independent of the equita- 
ble mode of correcting vice, are beyond 
any thing that can be alleged in favour of 
the individual states. It is my intention to 


notice them in the course of this discussion. 
BeccaRia. 


To the Editor of the M. ¥. Evening Post. 


Sir—Some sensible and judicious obser- 
vations having recently appeared in your 
paper, relative to the too prevailing prac- 
tice of pardoning criminals under sentence 
of death, [ am induced to send you, for in- 
sertion, the following remarks from that 
very able and respectable work, The Morth 
American Review, published in Boston, re- 
lative to the treatment of convicts between 
the time of their condemnation and execu- 


tion. After speaking of the severity of the | 


criminal code of the laws in England, the 
writer proceeds: 

“A different and opposite effect is pro- 
duced by capital punishment in this coun- 
try, much more creditable to our humanity, 
but not less injurious to the ultimate objects 
for which such punishment ought to be de- 
signed. 

“ During the thirty or sixty days quaran- 
tine, which is allowed a condemned male- 
factor to purify himself of his sins, the tre- 
mendous punishment that awaits him, and 
not the crime which requires it, occupies 


universal attention. The prisoner’s celi ts 


visited by the pious inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, and his whole time is either one 
sabbath of prayer or a holiday of festivity. 
The means of luxurious indulgence are 
supplied to him beyond the requirement of 
nature, while many a dwelling of honest 
poverty, much more in want of such consc- 
lations, is left to suffer. With these minis- 
trations of kindness, so bitter by contrast 
to those who have as much necessity for 
them and a better title, he is supported 
against the ignominy of public execution— 
the populace are taught in his example the 
doctrine of special grace working almost a 
miracle in reforming the sinner, who be- 
comes a fit candidate for heaven from the 
traps of the gallows; the kiss of brotherly 
affection from the lips of a confessor, is his 
passport to bliss; he dies a martyr to the 
vindictive spirit of the laws, and the sym- 
pathy of the crowd around allots him in 
another world the rewards of virtue, by 
way of recompense for the penalty paid 

















for his crimes in this. Such exhibitions de- 
stroy all the moral influence which the in- 
fliction of punishment is intended to pro- 
duce. They bring the evil of capital exe- 
cution without its advantages. Human life 
is destroyed and no good obtained by the 
sacrifice. Crime is considered of little im- 
portance if it can be so easily washed away. 
Law is brought into contempt, when its 
utmost penalty is exhausted on a being, 
who is held up to admiration as one puri- 
fied from sin. The final scene is looked 
upon bya crowd of curious spectators with 
deep feelings of regret, rather as the mar- 
tvrdom of an individual, than a penalty in- 
flicted on a felon. 

“We by no means intend to inculcate 
any lesson of cruelty. The criminal is still 
a man, and is to be treated as a fellow be- 
ing. But he is a guilty man, accused, and 
condemned as such, and brought before the 


public, in that character, to pay the forfeit 


of his life. The attention of the spectators 
should be drawn to his offences, which cry 
aloud to heaven. The just and necessary 
connexion between guilt and suffering is the 
great lesson they are collected to learn. 
Whatever interrupts this connexion, what- 
ever serves to produce a contrary or even 
a different impression, is foreign to the le- 
gitimate object and destroys its eflicacy; 
and an excess of indulgence and sensibility 
toward the criminal, is real cruelty tu those 
for whose moral good his life is exacted by 
the laws.” 





¥ROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
PRIVATEERING. 


The motives for abolishing this practice 
are so many, that we hardly know where 
to begin in stating them. If it were not in 
itself unjust and immoral, we would urge 
upon nations, its inconsistency even with 
an enlightened policy; we would show that 
it never can be productive of any real ad- 
vantage to either party in the war; we 
would call to mind the many seamen, who 
are thrown by it into prisons, and thus 
taken from the service of their country; we 
would speak of the difficulty of procuring 
sailors to man the fleets, or defend the 
coasts from invasion, when they are lured 
by the hope of plunder to embark in long 
and distant cruises; we would insist upon 
the discouragement of the naval service by 
the higher privileges which are granted to 
privateers; we would bring into view the 
loss of life, and the distress and poverty 
brought upon the families of seamen; we 


" would ask for an instance, in which privas 
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teers can be fairly said to have given essen- | 


tial aid in the prosecution of the war, or to 
have produced any serious impression upon 
the enemy’s resources and strength; we 
would refer to the ill will and jealousy ex- 
cited in neutral nations by the vexation to 
which their commerce is exposed from the 
— of these marauders, and their un- 
willingness to return from a cruise, without 
some evidence of vigilance and success.— 
Lastly, we would leave it to history to de- 
cide, and challenge the experience of every 
nation, that has employed privateers in war, 
whether on the whole the national strength 
has not been impaired, and its resources di- 
minished, by this expense of its treasure 
and force in the pursuit of pillage. Let 
these considerations be duly weighed by 
those who allow no rule for the conduct of 
nations, but the greater or less profit to 
themselves or injury to their enemies, which 
this conduct may seem likely to produce. 
Let them reflect upon the words of Frank- 
lin, and remember that his opinions and his 
remarks were founded on experience ac- 
quired in a war, in which perhaps, if ever, 
privateering was a powerful means of an- 
noyance in the hands of one of the parties. 
With those who believe that the true in- 
terests of a nation can never be separated 
from a strict regard to religion and moral 
duty, there are other arguments of greater 
weight, than any which terminate in mere 
policy. With them it is enough to deter- 
mine any action to be impolitic to know 
that it is unjust. 

What judgment then must we pass upon 
privateering, if we test it by the rules of a 
sound morality? We ask not, what will be 
its fate if judged of by the dictates of high 
and honourable feeling, of that elevated mo- 
rality, which rises far above the ordinary 
sense of right and wrong, as it is found in 
the mass of men; we ask not that it should 
be condemned or absolved by the sentence 
of a nice and scrupulous conscience: we 
are ready to put the question fairly to the 
erossest and least reflecting of mankind, 
be they only honest and unperverted; and 
we doubt not, that when brought to view 
the subject in its proper light, stripped of 
the cloak which law and custom may have 
lent to it, the most uncultivated conscience 
will pronounce it unjust and disgraceful to 
srow rich upon the spoils of the innocent, 
to gather by violence the fruits of another’s 
industry. If upon the breaking out of a 
war, every debtor should be declared re- 
leased from debts due to the subjects of the 
hostile state, would that man be thought to 
possess common honesty, who would profit 
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PRIVATEERING, 


by such an advantage ? But how much more 
palpable is the justice of attacking, and 
bearing away as a prize the property of 
that enemy, not found in our own territory, 
but upon the ocean, the common highway 
of nations? Let it then be said, that the | 
law of war has made it yours, and annull- 
ed the rights of its former possessor. This 
law is not the law of reason or conscience. 
It is a custom, which has grown out of the 
selfish and revengeful passions of men, and 
has been handed down from age to age, re- 
ceiving now and then some mitigations, by 
which it has approached nearer to what is 
suited to a rational nature, but still it is 
founded in violence, and only one of the 
few remains of the right of the strongest. 
Grant, that war is not in itself unlawful; 
yet in a ruder age than the present, it was 
said by one, who admitted the lawfulness 
of war, “militare non est delictum, sed 
propter preedam, militare peccatum est.” 
Of the justness of this distinction, who can 
doubt? It is the motive, which determines 
the character of the action; and what mo- 
tive has the privateersinan but plunder? 


sHiscellanp. 


From the New York Literary Journal. 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The importance of a profound acquaint- 
ance with the classical authors of antiqui- 
ty, has been practically admitted by the 
most enlightened nations of the world. Ac- 
cordingly, it has always been a cherished 
object in their systems of education, to 
bring the minds of their youth in contact 
with those master spirits of Greece and 
Rome, who by their genius, wisdom, elo- 
quence and wit, have astonished, delighted 
and instructed succeeding ages. In this 
country, unfortunately, the same impor- 
tance appears never to have been attached 
to classical learning. Although taught in 
most of our colleges, yet in many it is per- 
formed in so superficial and’ defective a 
manner, as eventually rather to frustrate 
than to promote its cultivation. ‘There is 
one college, indeed, from which the study 
of languages is wholly excluded—lI refer 
to William and Mary’s, in Virginia. Un- 
der the original charter, granted by Wil- 
liam and Mary, this institution had a pro- 
fessorship of Greek and Latin connected 
with it. After the American revolution, 











the college was organized on a new plan, 
and among other changes that were made, 
this professorship was abolished. The rea- 
son assigned by Mr. Jefferson for this sin- 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


lar measure is, that “the admission of 
eos of Latin and Greek, filled the col- 
lege with children;” (Jefferson’s Notes on 
Virginia, p. 250,) a reason which, instead 
of being any justification whatever, for the 
sacrifice of one of the highest essentials of 
scholarship, only serves to expose the 
wretched policy by which that seminary is 
governed. 

In another of our colleges, it is under- 
stood that a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage is admitted as an equivalent for that 
of the Greek. With these exceptions, the 
study of the dead languages is enforced, I 
believe, throughout all our literary institu- 
tions; and it is generally considered as a 
necessary ingredient in completing the 
education of our youth. Notwithstanding 
all this, however, it is a lamentable fact, 
that to become deeply and extensively 
versed in classic lore is esteemed unne- 
cessary, if not useless; and accordingly the 
whole current of authority, as well as po- 
pular prejudice, is directly hostile to the 


devotion of any thing like the time which 


is necessary for this purpose. The con- 
tracted nature of the course of ciassical 
studies, in most of our colleges, is a suffi- 
cient evidence of this fact, if other testi- 
mony were wanting. 

It may not be uninteresting to concisely 
state some of the causes which have ope- 
rated in influencing the public judgment 
on this subject. The most efficient cause, 
and the one to which most of the others 
may be referred, is this, that from the pe- 
culiar situation of this country, knowledge, 
in common with every thing else, is made 
subservient to the practical purposes of ac- 
tive life, and particularly to the acquisition 
of wealth. This is the object for which all 
our energies and enterprise are directed. 
The description which Horace gives of the 
avidity of the Romans, in the pursuit of 
wealth, is not less characteristic of our- 
selves— 


“*Q cives, cives, quzrenda pecunia primum est.” 


Hence it is, that knowledge is only 
valued in proportion as it supplies the 
means of accumulating property; and, ac- 
cordingly, classical learning—which, from 
the intellectual refinement it inspires, is 
calculated to give its possessor a distaste 
for commercial speculations, and, perhaps, 
to disqualify him, in a great degree, from 
engaging in them at all—is so little re- 
garded. Our merchants, although great 
numbers of them have enjoyed the benefits 
of a liberal education, seldom open an au- 


‘been productive of much good. 
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thor of antiquity after they have received 
their diplomas; and our professional gen- 
tlemen, almost the only men of learning 
we have in the country, are so assiduously 
occupied in their various callings, that they 
have but little time to devote to other pur- 
suits. The consequence is, as might be 
expected, that we can boast of but few 
profound classical scholars, and none but 
they are qualified to judge of the real va- 
lue of classical literature. I do not wish 
to be understood as condemning alto- 
gether this enthusiasm in the struggle for 
wealth, which has just been noticed as cha- 
racterizipg our citizens; it rises necessa- 
rily out of the state of society in this coun- 
try; nor can it be denied, that it even has 
Its ims 
pulse has unquestionably imparted energy 
to our national character—it has diffused 
throughout the country an air of activity 
and a spirit of enterprise, the practical re- 
sults of which are to be seen in the wide 
extension of our commerce, in the ingenuit 

of our population, and the intrepidity of 
our warriors. But whatever other benefits 
it may have produced, its effect upon our 
literature has been extremely deleterious. 

Another cause, auxiliary to the one just 
noticed, may be found in the manner in 
which the languages are taught. The stu- 
dent has scarcely passed through the. 
drudgery of acquiring the rudest elements 
of those languages, before he is arrested in 
his career, and hurried away to some other 
branch of instruction. He is, therefore, at- 
once cut off from the pure pleasures arising 
from the contemplation of the ancient mo- 
dels of literary excellence. It is natural, 
that what is attended with so much toil and 
pain in the attainment, and unrewarded 
by any proportionate pleasure, should be 
thought scarcely deserving any attention. 
It is just this feeling which undoubtedly 
has a most powerful influence in lowering 
the estimation in which classical learning 
should be held. 

The study of languages is, of necessity, 
at first a laborious process, and it requires 
no inconsiderable perseverance to accom- 
plish it. If properly prosecuted, however, 
it will more than repay all the labour that 
may have been bestowed upon it. A mind, 
familiarized with the spirit of classic en- 
thusiasm, will find itself susceptible of the 
noblest impulses; and while it explores 
those mines of intellectual wealth which 
have supplied the world with “ bright 
images and illustrious thoughts,” will feel 
itself borne along and animated by an in- 
fluerre as uncontrollable as it is elevating. 
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From the New York Statesman. 


WESTERN FISHERIES. 


Extract of a Letter, dated Canandaigua, June, 
1820. 

My dear Sir—* Of all minerals,” said 
Bacon, “there is none like the fisheries.” 
And I assure you, that these precious sub- 
stances are to be found in great abundance 
in the western waters. 

The ticamang, or white fish, are taken in 
great numbers about the falls of St. Mary’s 
at the foot of lake Superior, particularly in 
the autumn, when that fish leaves the lakes 
and comes to the running and shallow 
waters to spawn. It weighs from four to 
sixteen pounds. So says Mackenzie, the 
Scotch traveller; and Mr. Rathbone, a very 
intelligent young gentleman of New York, 
has assured me, that at certain seasons, the 
Indians collect in vast multitudes at these 
falls to catch fish. Besides the white fish, 
there are the salmon trout, and several 
kinds of sturgeon and pike, and fresh water 
herring, and a number of other kinds.— 
Whether these fishes were originally ma- 
rine animals, [ cannot say. Fresh water 
fish will sometimes live in salt water, and 
vice versa. The Jake of Lentini, in Italy, 
is stocked with a sea fish called the cefalo, 
a species of mullet, caught in the Mediter- 
ranean, and thrown into the fresh water of 
the lake, where they not only live, but in- 
' crease greatly in size, and improve in fla- 
vour, and are a considerable article of lux- 
ury in the island. The lake has no com- 
munication with the sea, and is chiefly filled 
with rain water. Many fish run up from 
the ocean into fresh water to spawn, and 
perhaps some fresh water fish go to the 
ocean for the same purpose. The fishes of 
the lakes can, however, have the benefit of 
the salt water if they see fit, as those waters 
abound with salt springs. Ives informs us 
that at certain places in the Red Sea, di- 
vers go down several fathoms, and bring 
up fresh water, which is found in holes or 
little natural wells. In this case, the fresh 
water fish may live in the ocean. I have 
no doubt but that fishes can generally ac- 
commodate themselves to the fluid in which 
they swim, whether saline or fresh. 

I find all the country supplied with a 
hard dried cod from New England, which 
must drain it of considerable money. I am 
somewhat surprised at this, as it is so re- 
plete with fine fishes of its own. West of 
lake Erie, the waters contain the common 
salmon in great numbers. The last year 
the fisheries in Sacket’s Harbour and Chau- 
mont’s Bay produced the followingy. 











| to sea with the new born fry in November. 





WESTERN FISHERIES. 


Siswes, or lake herring, 4,000 bar- 

rels, at 7 dollars per barrel, $28,000 
White fish, 1200 barrels, at 9 dollars, 10,800 
Salmon trout, 400 do. at 14 do. 5,600 





$44,400 
The distance comprised is less than twen- 
ty miles, and the quantity is exclusive of 
the abundance distributed fresh in the coun- 
try contiguous to the fishing grounds. 
Judge Bates, one of the canal engineers, 
told me that 1000 barrels of eels are caught 
at the Oswego falls, and 500 of other fish, 
at 10 dollars a barrel, $15,000 
As much at other places on that 


river, 15,000 





: $30,000 

[t is not too much to say, that the wes- 
tern fisheries, from the falls of St. Mary’s 
to lake Champlain, can be made to produce 
a million of dollars annually. 

Along the canal I have been regaled with 
the salmon and pike in great perfection. 
The salmo fario, or common trout, is visi- 
ble in various places in the canal. 

The science of ichthyology is pregnant 
with instruction and amusement. The mi- 
gration of fishes, their occasional appear- 
ance and absence, their habits, &c. are sub- 
jects of interesting inquiry. ‘The most re- 
markable circumstance in their natural his- 
tory, is their extreme longevity and rapid 
growth. A salmon weighing 7 lbs. was 
taken February 7th, at Warrington (Eng.) 
and marked with scissors on the back, fin 
and tail, and turned into the river, and was 
again taken on the 17th of the following 
March, and was then found to weigh 174 lbs. 
Some of the salmon (i mean the salmo sa- 
lar of Linneeus), stay in the western lakes 
all the year. But these may perhaps be 
considered estrays. ‘The history of this 
fish is involved in much obscurity, and so 
indeed is that of all erratic fish. Pennant 
says, that every species of salmon is found 
in the rivers of Kamtschatka. It is ob- 
served, that each shoal keep apart from 
others of different species, and frequently 
prefers a separate river, notwithstanding 
the mouths may be almost contiguous.— 
Every species of salmon dies in the same 
river or lake in which it is born, and to 
which it returns to spawn. In the third 
year, male and female consort together, 
and the latter deposits its spawn in a hole 
formed with its tail and fins in the sand, 
after which both sexes pine away and die. 
A fish of a year’s growth continues near 
the place, guards the spawn, and returns 








VOYAGE ON THE LAKES. 


The salmon of Kamtschatka spawn but 
once in their lives; those of Siberia and 
Europe, the rivers of which are deep, and 
abound with insect food, are enabled to 
continue the first great ‘command of nature 
frequently during the period of their exis- 
tence. The common salmon of the western 
waters spawn, it is said, twice a year; also 
the brook trout. Linneeus enumerates be- 
tween forty and fifty different species of 
the salmon. I have reason to believe that 
there are several in this country. Besides 
the common salmon, the salmon trout, and 
the brook trout, there are, I think, different 
species of trout in rivers and lakes, which 
are confounded under the general name of 
salmon trout and common trout. I have 
seen two kinds of the common trout, which 
are considered as of the same species, but 
which are specially distinct. One species 
generally inhabits streams, although they 
go into the shallows of lakes in the fall and 
conceal themselves in the grass. They have 
red spots on the body and square tails. The 
other kind have yellow spots and forked 
tails, and never leave the lakes. I am told 
that Oneida Lake is filled in July with a 
small substance called lake blossom, which 
is undoubtedly the exuviee of insects. I 
have seen on the lake Baikal, the greatest 
lake of the old world, vast quantities of 
the skins of the onischus trachurus, a spe- 
cies of insect which abounds on the rocky 
shores of the lake, and is the food of the 
salmo lenok and stagnalis. ‘The salmo salar 
and its congeners is probably attracted into 
these lakes by the vast quantities of insects. 
I have heard a great deal of the Oswego 
basse, or black basse; and it is said to be 


the most delicious fish of the west. It is 
of the perca genus. Yours, 
Hipernicvs. 
= 


VOYAGE ON THE LAKES, 


E.xctract of a Letter from Capt. J. Rogers, of the 
steam boat Walk-in-the-Water, dated Black 
Rock, 29th ult. 

“T arrived at this place from Mackinaw 
on the morning of the 27th inst. after a most 
delightful passage up and down, of 17 days, 
including four days we stopped at different 
places, and unlading our cargo at Macki- 
naw. We left Detroit, on our way up, on 
the 14th, and passed through lake and river 
St. Clair, and arrived at fort Gratiot at 7 
o’clock same day. As we passed the fort, 
we were greeted with a national salute. 
St. Clair is a most beautiful river, of about 
40 miles in length. We ascended the ra- 
pids, which run at the rate of five knots an 
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hour, without difficulty, and in handsome 
style, and at daylight entered lake Huron, 
a very extensive sheet of water, and which 
affords a grand prospect to the eye in a 
clear morning. From thence to the island 
of Mackinaw we were out of sight of land 
most of the way. The sight of this island 
was very grateful to my feelings, and its 
wild appearance presents an interesting 
view toa stranger. It is situated in the 
strait of river Mackinaw, between lakes 
Huron and Michigan. Forts Holmes and 
Mackinaw, situated here, are composed of 
strong stockades, are neatly built, and ex- 
hibit a beautiful appearance from the water; 
the former is on the summit, near 350 feet, 
and the latter a little below, about 200 feet, 
from the surface of the water. ‘The town 
is directly on the margin of the river. What 
added much to the novelty of the sight, was 
about 1500 Indians encamped in their wig- 
wams, and in bark canoes at the water’s 
edge. ‘The island presents the greatest 
variety of scenery I ever saw in so small a 
compass; and from fort Holmes you have 
a complete view of lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan and the surrounding islands. The 
waters of these lakes are as transparent as 
air. We came to anchor in 18 feet water, 
and could see our cable and anchor as plain 
as if it had been on deck; indeed, at that 
depth of water, in a calm time, you could 
see a sixpenny piece on the bottom. The 
trout caught here exceed any I ever saw; 
they weigh from 5 to 60 lbs.; [ bought one 
for 50 cents that weighed 30 lbs.; they are 
a beautiful fish, and as delicate as the best 
brook trout.” 
;——_—— | 


INDIANS, 


Among the several letters which we have 
received, (says the Albany Statesman,) from 
our western correspondents, concerning the 
celebration of the 4th of July, on the bor- 
ders of the Great Western Canal, we ex- 
tract the following interesting remarks from 
one of them: 

Pat ae ee ae “ Among other 
things which caught my attention, were the 
number of Indians who attended the cele- 
bration. I should think that there were be- 


| tween one and two hundred present—some 


of them dressed in the gaudy costume of 
They stood gazing in mute 


_ admiration, at the new scenes continually 
bursting upon their astonished sight. Here 
they saw thousands of people, crowding in 
like a torrent from every quarter. The 
Great Western Canal, or in other words, 
a river of one hundred miles in length, 
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opened in a few months by the hands of the 
white men, and as far as their eyes could 
reach, covered with boats and skiffs; the 
standards and banners of the military, 
waving in triumph and glistening in the 
sun; the music of the several bands filling 
the fields with melody; the great guns 
shaking the hills with thunder; and the 
shouts and cheerings of many thousands— 
ali these things were indeed calculated to 
astonish the pooer Indians, and induce them 
to think that a kind of supernatural spirit 
was changing the face of that country whiids 
was lately a wilderness. I must confess, 
that the sight of these poor Indians, cast a 
cloud over my mind, and for a moment 
darkened the splendid scenery that impart- 
ed so much pleasure. Here, said I to my- 
self, are the remnants of powerful tribes 
and nations, who once winged the arrow, 
pursued the monsters of the wilderness, 
and sung the songs of war over these very 
lands! Here they once met the foe, and 
trampled on their enemies, in the pride and 
exultation of victory! Here they once heard 
the thunders of the Great Spirit in his 
wrath, and shrunk from the lightnings of 
his eye! Here they once indalged in the 
bold and rapid eloquence of nature, as they 
met in their councils of war, and alone for- 
got the majesty of their species as they fell 
down to worship the God of their fathers! 
But here, alas! are all thatremains. What 
a comment on the changes of the moral 
universe, what a picture of human instabi- 
lity. ‘Their power is withered, and their 
numbers are scattered, as the winds of hea- 
ven dissipate the seeds in harvest time. 
Here they come, poor, weak, humbled and 
despised, to behold the rejoicings of the 
white men, in the bosom of their own coun- 
try, where the marriage feast of their grand- 
fathers may have been celebrated. All this 
may be right. The tide of civilization rolls 
on from the east to the west with ceaseless 
power, and civilized nations and savage 
tribes, must stand in silence and helpless- 
ness and behold its progress. No arm can 
be lifted to arrest it—no barrier interposed 
to stop its course. A few more years and 
even these vestiges of former tribes will 
be extinct, as their footsteps followed by 
the pressing pursuit of civilization, to the 
rocky mountains, and over the extended 
spine of the Andes, to the shore of the great 
western ocean. None will be left to wail 


over the desolations of revolution, and the 
very cabins in which they sharpened their 
hatchets or smoked the calumet, will be ex- 
amined as the remains of antiquity, by the 
searching eye of the philosopher.” 











LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 


FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 


Messrs. Editors—The illustration of 
scripture passages, from facts in nature, 
or from the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants of the East, must be admitted 
to be a laudable undertaking. The judicious 
application of such facts is, perhaps, better 
calculated to suppress deism and infideli- 
ty, and to establish the truth of revelation, 
than any other means which the advocates of 
the divinity of the Bible could adopt. The 
extract you recently published from the re- 
view of the Christian Observer, relative to 
the food of John the Baptist, is however 
conceived to be less illustrative than the 
following facts, the publication of which in 
your paper would much oblige 

A Bisce Curistian. 


“Travellers, passing near Jordan, have 
found a kind of fruit or pulse, eaten by the 
monks there, which they call locusts. San- 
dys, in particular, describing the wilderness 
of John the Baptist, remarks that it abounds 
with trees called locusts. Vhe Italians call 
the fruit of these trees carobe; the French 
call it careages ; and the Dutch denominate 
it Jaans broot, that is, John’s bread. It was 
very commonly eaten of old by the pro- 
phets, and by poor people, as may be seen 
from what Capellus advances on Prov. 
xvil. 1. See Facts Authentic, in Science 
and Religion, Wo. 4531. 

“Dr. Clarke, in his Travels, relates, that 
a tree grows in Palestine, which is called 
the locust tree, and produces an eatable 
fruit. This fruit, which lies in little cells 


within a pod, is a pulp, or paste, somewhat 


like that of tamarinds, but smoother, and 
not so sweet. Such was a part of the food 
of John the Baptist, during his abode in 
the wilderness. It should be added, that 
in the stem of this locust tree, the wild 
bees still continue to deposit their honey. 
Ibid. No. 4532.” 





The following address to the editors is 
republished at the request of the trustees 
of the Muskingum Mining Company.— 
Although Mr Conant informs us that it has 
been printed in many of the western pa- 
pers, we never saw it till he enclosed it 
to us. 

To the Editor of the National Recorder. 

Sir—In one of your late papers appear- 
ed the following publication: ) 

“* Extract of a Letter from Circleville, Ohio. 


“You need not believe one word of the 


| several accounts you see about silver mines, 








PINCH OF SNUFF. 


&e. lately said to be discovered in this 
state. They are gross impositions on an 
unsuspecting public. The ere pretended 
to have been dug, was a few silver dollars 
melted, and then filed up mixed with other 
things, with a view of inducing unsuspect- 
ing people to subscribe and pay for shares 
into the hands of arch and arrant thieves. 
‘They will ruin many, and then be off with 
their booty. 

“The public ought to be cautioned against 
a set of swindlers, who, to give more colour 
to their pretended discoveries, have obtain- 
ed a charter from the state for working 
their pretended silver mine below Zanes- 
ville on the Muskingum.” 

Now sir, I am directed by the trustees 
of the said company, todemand of you, the 
name of the author of the letter from which 
you made the extract alluded to. 

While the people of this and the neigh- 
bouring states, confined themselves to 
merely ridiculing and laughing at what 
they considered our credulity, while they 
gave us no worse names than “fools and 
jackasses,” we felt no disposition to disturb 
them, in the reveries of their fancied supe- 
riority; but when a person, from a part of 
the state in which we reside, from disco- 
vering the quietude with which we bore 
the lash of burlesque, published to the world 
falsehoods calculated to inspire the belief 
that we are knaves and swindlers, silence, 
on our part hecomes a crime: and whoever 
this murderer of reputation may be, it be- 
somes our duty to drag him from his ken- 
nel, and expose him to public ridicule and 
merited contempt. 

Every statement in the article relating 
to the mining company is false. ‘The ori- 
ginal stockholders have, in no case, disposed 
of all their stock; neither could they be in- 
duced, by any reasonable offer, to do it. 

Of the 100 shares, into which the stock 
was divided, but six are owned by any who 
were not original stockholders. 

The company is rapidly progressing in 
sinking the shaft; and not a share is offer- 
ed in market: the above named six shares 
having been disposed of at the anxious so- 
licitations of the purchasers, and reluctant- 
ly parted with by those who had many 
shares, being induced to the act, from a 
desire to accommodate friends. 

Some of the publications are a direct in- 
sult upon the character, honour and dignity 
of the legislature of this state for granting 
to the company its charter, while one other 
states that Mr. Samuel Chandler, a very 
respectable citizen of this place, and in 
whose land the mine was found, had sold 


7d 


his lands, at an enormous price, and fled 
the country. Mr. Chandler’s character is 
unimpeachable; he has not disposed of a 
foot of his lands, neither have any of his 
family connexions of theirs, and the only 
consideration Mr. Chandler has for the 
lands leased the company, is stock in the 
same. 

A number of respectabie,industrious,and 

| we may say, wealthy citizens of Muskine 
gum and Washington counties, have united, 
under an act of incorporation, to excavate 
the earth to the depth of 135 feet in order 
to ascertain the extent of a vein of silver 
ore (discovered in boring for salt water,) 
the practicability of raising, and profit of 
working the same. 

They ask no persons for funds; they 
offer their stock to none; they contract 
debts with none, and they disturb the peace 
of none; they raise (in advance) 1000 dol- 
lars upon each instalment, with which they 
honestly pay their labourers. 

_ The trustees do not think the editor of 
the JVational Recorder inimical to the 
mining company; he has, no doubt, been 
imposed upon by the scribbler from Circle- 
ville, and we presume he will have no hesi- 
tation to give us his name, and be as ready 
to propagate truth, as he was a falsehood 
which he supposed to be a truth. 

By direction of the trustees of the Mus- 
kingum Mining Company. 

C. Conant, Pres’h 





== 


FROM ACKERMANN’S REPOSITORY. 


THE PINCH OF SNUFF. 


It is now many years, since a widow 
of about twenty, who had some business 
at Brussels, stopped for a short time 
| at a hotel in that city: she dined at the 
table d’hote, and generally spent a part of 
the evening in the public room. This 
youthful widow, whose name was Dorval, 
was precisely that sort of person whom the 
'men all adore, and the women abuse: the 
former declared she was the loveliest, the 
most bewitching of creatures; the latter 
| vowed she had not the, smallest claim to 
| beauty. Whatever were her claims, how- 
‘ever, one thing is certain—-ihe coldest 
| hearts found her irresistible. Her slight 
' but finely rounded form, though too petite 
| for dignity, was a model of grace; her fea- 
_ tures could not boast the cold regularity 
| which, in the critic’s eye, constitutes beau- 
ty; but the brilliancy of her complexion, 
_ the varied expression of her speaking eyes, 
and the bewitching archness of her smile, 
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rendered her a dangerous object to a man 
of sensibility. She had been only a few 
days at the hotel, when an English gentle- 
man chanced to dine at the public table; 
he was struck at the first glance with her 
charms, and not being well acquainted with 
foreign manners, he thought he might ad- 
dress himself rather freely to a lady whom 
he found at a table d’hote: he compliment- 
ed her; she replied with spirit, but with 
becoming reserve. The Englishman, whom 
we shall call Milborne, became every mo- 
ment more fascinated: puzzled, however, 
by the apparent inconsistency in her situa- 
tion and manners, he asked if she would 
accompany him to the theatre: she refused 
in a tone which showed plainly that she 
considered the proposal as an insult.— 
“Very well,” cried Milborne, pulling out 
an elegant snuff-box, “then you shall take 
a pinch of snuff”—*“I never take snuff, 
sir,” cried the widow, turning up her pretty 
little nose with an air of ineffable disdain. 

“So much the worse, madam; you lose 
one of the greatest pleasures in life. I have 
tried all sorts of enjoyments: one thing fa- 
tigued, another disgusted me; this plea- 
sure brought repentance, and that satiety. 
At last, I determined to look out for some- 
thing of which I should not tire. It sud- 
denly struck me, that, in my fits of vexa- 
tion and ennui, I had found occasional re- 
lief from a pinch of snuff; so I became a 
snuff-taker five years ago, and from that 
time to the present I have had no ennui. 
Come, madam, let me advise you to try my 
remedy for this distemper, with which we 
are all visited more or less.” 

“T have no occasion for it,” replied the 
lady coldly: “I am not troubled with en- 
nui; and if I were, I should think there 
are more rational means of dispelling it.” 

“Name them, madam, if you please.” 

“Reading, reflection, the offices of bene- 
volence, the pleasures of society.” 

“Ah! madam, I have tried all that: 
reading set me to sleep; reflection made 
my head ache; benevolence, I own, is pretty 
well, but one cannot occupy oneself in that 
way from morning till night: as to the 
pleasures of society, I have been cheated 
by one half of my acquaintance, and laugh- 
ed at by the other; I am, therefore, not 
very favourably disposed toward mankind. 
So you see, madam, I have nothing left for 
it, but to amuse myself in this way;” and 
opening his snuff-box, he took a pinch, and 
presented it to her. 

‘Thoroughly provoked at what she con- 
sidered unpardonable rudeness, she rose to 
leave the room. “ Nay, madam,” cried Mil- 
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borne, starting up, “you must not go in 
anger."—“I am not angry, sir,” cried the 
lady, trying to disengage her hand, which 
he had taken hold of.—* You forgive me, 
thenr’—“ Yes,” replied she, but not in the 
most placid tone in the world.—* Very 
well, then; to prove that you dont bear 
malice, take a pinch of snuff.” 

At these words, the widow’s patience 
and temper both forsook her; she burst 
into tears. Some of the gentlemen present 
advanced, and one of them, Comte de S, 
asked Milborne, in a haughty tone, what 
he meant by insulting the lady. The Eng- 
lishman immediately took fire; he replied 
in a tone of defiance, which frightened 
Madame Dorval. She endeavoured to stifle 
the dispute, by protesting that she was not 
offended; but the gentlemen were both too 
hot-headed to be so easily pacified: they 
dissembled their resentment till the widow 
had left the room; but as soon as she did, 
the dispute was renewed. Ina few minutes 
it rose to such a height, that a meeting was 
arranged for the following morning; and 
thus, for no greater cause than a lady’s re- 
fusal to take a pinch of snuff, two men, 
who were not destitute either of common 
sense or principle, so far in their anger 
forgot both, as to be guilty of the folly and 
impiety of risking their own, and seeking 
each other’s life. 

Both, perhaps, repented when the chal- 
lenge was given and accepted; but it was 
then, according to the notions of false 
honour so prevalent among mankind, too 
late. They retired to their respective 
apartments: Milborne wrote. two or three 
letters, and began to pace his room, deeply 
engaged in ruminating on the probable 
event of the approaching meeting. Sud- 
denly he fancied he smelt fire; he threw 
open the door of his chamber, and beheld 
the staircase enveloped in smoke. His 
first thought was for others: he ran to the 
different apartments, vociferating “ Fire!” 
In a few moments every body in the house 
was alarmed; all hastened to escape; and 
Milborne, on going down stairs, found the 
greater part of the inmates assembled in 
the street before the door of the hotel. It 
was indeed time, for the flames were burst- 
ing out in every direction. The first per- 
son whom Milborne saw, was his antago- 
nist. “My God!” cried the Englishman 
at sight of him, “ where is madame?” They 
looked eagerly around; she was not to be 
seen. 

“OQ heavens!” exclaimed the landlord, 
“She must be lost—see, her chamber is on 


fire.”"—“ A ladder, quickly,” cried Milborne. 
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_-“‘ We have not one; and if we had, it 
would be of no use; you would perish with- 
out being able to save her.”—*TI will try, 
however, cried Milborne; and breaking 


from his antagonist, who, shocked at the 


certain death to which he seemed yaar, 
himself, caught hold of his arm, he rushe 
back into the flames. 

“He will be lost!” exclaimed the by- 
standers. “No, no!” cried Comte de S. 
“Providence will not suffer him to perish;” 
and he hastened in search of a ladder, 
which he recollected to have seen in the 
morning at a little distance from the hotel. 
He was fortunate enough to find it: in a 
few moments it was reared against the 
window at which Milborne was seen with 
madame in his arms. 

“God be praised!” cried the Englishman 
fervently, as he descended with his lovely 
burden, whom terror had deprived of her 
senses.—* God be praised!” was echoed 
by all present, with a feeling of mingled 
joy and terror, as they saw the floor of her 
apartment fall in with a terrible crash. 
Milborne had found her lying insensible on 
her bed: he wrapped her in a blanket, and 
so saved her from being burnt, but he was 
himself very much scorched. He delivered 
her to the care of the women; and it being 
by this time ascertained that no lives were 
lost, Milborne and the Comte hastened to 
find accommodation for her: they speedily 
succeeded, and returned to convey her to 
her new lodging. She was at that moment 
hardly capable of speaking, but she begged 
to see her preserver in the morning. The 
gentlemen then separated to take some re- 
pose, but not before they had shaken hands 
in amity. 

The next morning Milborne waited upon 
the widow. “ Ah! my preserver,” cried 
she, starting up as he entered, and clasp- 
ing both his hanis in hers, “what shall I 
say to you? how can I thank you? how 
can I ever repay”’———“ Repay! Nonsense 
—take a pinch of snuff,” cried Milborne, 
na tone of affected gayety, which ill dis- 
guised the emotion the beautiful widow’s 
fervent gratitude had called forth. My 
readers will believe that this time she did 
not refuse. “Dont you find it excellent?” 
cried Milborne.—* Yes, excellent indeed,” 
replied she, when the fit of sneezing which 
it occasioned had subsided.—*I thought,” 
said Milborne, in a tone of triumph, “that 
you could not fail to like it, if once you 
could be prevailed upon to taste .it: but 
this is nothing; I have with me samples of 
all the different kinds of snuff that are 
used, and some which I have myself intrp- 











duced, and had compounded under my own 
direction: you shall try them all.” 

The widow would, perhaps, rather have 
been excused from giving this proof of her 
gratitude, but what could she deny to her 
deliverer? We do not know how far she 
became a connoisseur in snuff, for in a very 
few days Milborne found that his penchant 
for it began to be superseded by another 
penchant; in short, the widew’s fine eyes 
caused certain uneasy sensations, which 
even his favourite amusement of snuff- 
taking could not dissipate. One day, while 
he was sitting with her, he suddenly fell 
into a fit of abstraction, and his box, which 
he held open in his hand, dropped upon 
the floor. “How unlucky! you have spill- 
ed all your snuff,” cried Madame Dorval, 
stooping to pick up the box.—* Never 
mind,” said Milborne, gently detaining her 
hand, as she presented it to him: “snuff is 
a good thing, but it is not a panacea fo: 
avery care.” 

“Indeed!” cried the widow archly; “and 
pray when did you discover that?” 

“Not till to-day: I have taken three 
times my usual quantity, in order to put 
you out of my head; but | can’t. I see 
clearly there is only one way to manage 
that matter satisfactorily: I must either 
marry you or run away from you. Now, 
my dear madame, which shall I do?” _ 

“Run away, to be sure,” cried the wi- 
dow: but what signifies what a woman says 
when her eyes contradict her tongue? Mil- 
borne trusted to the former, and he was 
right: he pressed his suit with ardour; mu- 
tual explanations took place. The Eng- 
lishman was a rich, whimsical, but noble- 
minded being; the widow was virtuous and 
well born, but comparatively poor. No 
obstacles opposed an union which they mu- 
tually desired. In the course of two years 
after it had taken place, Milborne was the 
happy father of two lovely children, and 
their infantine caresses and the attentions 
of his beautiful wife occupied him so com- 
pletely, that he no longer felt ennui, and 
we are assured that his snuff-box was dis- 
carded. 


An article from Milan announces some 
interesting discoveries in literature. It is 
said that Mr. Peyron, professor of the Ori- 
ental languages in the university of Turin, 
has lately discovered sume hitherto un- 
known MSS. of Cicero and of St. Augus- 
tine. 





The Hon. Daniel Webster will deliver 
an address before the “ Pilgrim Society,” 
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on the 22d of December next, at Plymouth, 
being the completion of the second centu- 
ry since the first permanent settlement of 


New England by our pilgrim forefathers. 
{ Bost. Intel. 
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FROM THE NEWARK CENTINEL. 


A Wife to her Husband in Adversity. 


Thou, thou wert ever only dear 

In joy or sorrow, peace or danger; 
Then start not, love! ’tis but a tear, 

Then start not at a trembling stranger: 
I weep not for the wealth we had, 

Or fashion’s idle splendour fleeted; 
No, no—’tis that thou lookest sad— 

*Tis for thy sighs so oft repeated! 


Thou dear one, smile, as once thou smil’d, 

If but for me thy tears are flowing; 
Some little cot—lone, simple, wild, 

Where nameless flowers around are growing, 
Shall shine a palace proud to me, 

If thou art there to point my duty— 
Delightful scene! while bless’d by thee, 

Each morn shall breathe of peace and beauty. 


Tho’ cheeks that glow’d and hearts that vow’d 

Are gone, when fortune fails to cheer thee ; 
Yet love! far happier from the crowd, 

One heart, unchang’d, is beating near thee! 
Tho’ all those sunshine friends are flown, 

Who throng’d our blooming summer bower, 
Oh! say thou art not all alone— 

I’ll share, I’ll cheer this adverse hour! 


Nay, sigh not thus, tho’ thou dost see 
Tears wrap my cheek in pensive sadness, 
’Tis ecstasy to mourn with thee, 
Bid thee yet hope for days of gladness. 
Wealth is not bliss—look brightly round, 
Recal past scenes of peace and pleasure, 
When on Passaic’s banks we found 
Love, simple love, life’s truest treasure! 


How oft, at twilight’s holy calm, 
Beside that dear, secluded river, 
We drank the valley breeze’s balm ; 
Was there one roving wish? oh! never. 
Then was the maple, trembling green, 
With some lone fountain mildly sporting, 
Sweet emblem of the happy scene, 
Serenely bright and ever courting ! 


And love, true love, doth yet remain, 

With thy fond wife’s unalter’d bosom ; 
Nor wilt thou feel regret or pain, 

While heaven leaves one fadeless blossom. 
Oh! thou art lovelier far to me— 

Far lovelier in this hour of sorrow; 
For | can think of only thee— 

Wish for thy sake a brighter morrow ! 

S , of New Jersey. 








May, 1820. 
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SPLENDID WORK. 


We have had an opportunity to examine the 
first number of a work, publishing in this coun- 
try, entitled, “Picturesque Views of American 





SPLENDID WORK—NORTH CAROLINA. 














Scenery, by Joshua Shaw.” This number con- 
tains six prints, in folio, 14 inches by 10; the 
engravings are by Hill, an artist of distinguished 
talents and reputation, which are accompanied 
by explanations, and the whole are executed in 
the most elegant manner. The subjects of those 
that we have seen are: 

1. Sepwehre of Gen. Washington, at Mount 
Vernon. 

2. View near the falls of Schuylkill, immedi- 
ately after a thunder storm. 

3. View of the spot where Gen. Ross fell, 
near Baltimore, in the attack upon that city by 
the British during the late war; exhibiting that 


| officer on horseback at the place where he was 


killed. 

4. Falls of St. Antony, on the Mississippi. 

5. View above the falls of the Schuylkill. 

6. Jones’ Falls, near Baltimore. 

We have no hesitation in saying that these 
views are executed in a manner highly credit- 
able to the author and engraver; and as it is the 
intention of Mr. Shaw to visit all parts of our 
country, for the purpose of selecting subjects 
for the remainder of his work, which is intend- 
ed to occupy six numbers of equal size with the 
first, that he may exhibit specimens of the most 
striking, majestic and sublime scenery which it 
contains, it is impossible that the work, when 
finished, should not be viewed with high grati- 
fication by every person of taste, and every 
friend to the fine arts. 

Mr. Shaw is a gentleman of skill and talents 
in his profession. He was the bearer of Mr. 
West’s celebrated picture of ‘Christ healing 
the Sick,” from England to Philadelphia. Since 
his residence here, he has been elected presi- 
dent of the Society of Arts in that city; and as 
evidence of his talents and character, it may be 
mentioned, that he has been commissioned by 
the secretary of war, with the approbation of 
the President of the United States, to join the 
party who are about to explore the country up 
the Missouri river, for the purpose of enabling 
him to delineate the most interesting sketches 
of scenery which he may there discover. 

We understand that Mr. Shaw has met with 
liberal patronage at the south; we cordially 
hope he will find equal encouragement at the 
north. We consider the work as an honour to 
our country, and hope the publisher may be 
handsomely rewarded. [M. ¥. Daily Adv. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN NORTH 


CAROLINA. 

Raleigh, July 14. 

The Board of Internal Improvements met at 
Fayetteville on the 6th instant. Their object in 
meeting at that place was to examine the works 
carried on by the Cape Fear Navigation Compa- 
ny in and near Fayetteville. His excellency the 
governor, attended by the other members of the 
board, and several other gentlemen, examined 
the line of canal for about six miles. Since the 
work has been carried on under the direction of 
Mr. Fulton, the principal engineer, it has pro- 
gressed with more economy, and is much better 
done. Nearly one mile of the canal is yet to be 
made: when this is done, and locks put in, boats 
ascending or descending the river can lock up 
into the canal and lie alongside the warehouses 
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in Fayetteville. It is estimated that this canal, 
when completed, will, independent of its con- 
venience, save annually to the town of Fayette- 
ville, more than 25,900 dollars, in lessening the 
price of transportation between the town and 
the: river. The governor, and other members 
of the board, have viewed the works of the com- 
pany at Buckhorn, and a detailed report of the 
progress and condition of the works of the com- 
pany, at all points, will be laid before the next 
general assembly. This company has now the 
prospect of soon completing their work below, 
and of making a commodious navigation up the 
river to the town of Haywood. 

Since the last meeting of the board, the prin- 
cipal engineer has been engaged on the coast, 
and on Tar river. We are glad to understand 
that he thinks it practicable to remove the 
Swash at Ocracock, and to deepen the shoal be- 
low Washington. During the month of Febru- 
ary last, the board directed the principal engi- 
neer to submit to them a report on the placing 
of buoysalong the coast. This report was sub- 
mitted, and copies of it forwarded to our sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress, and by 
them laid before the proper department. We 
are gratified to find that this subject has been 
attended to by the general government. Cap- 
tain Elliot, who is now making a survey of our 
coast, under a resolution of Congress, has re- 
ceived instructions from the secretary at war to 
place buoys at all the inlets along the coast 
where they may be wanted. 

As to the Tar river, the engineer having at 
different times viewed it, from Washington up 
to Louisburgh, thinks, that at a very moderate 
expense, it can be improved for a safe and com- 
modious navigation; and it is understood that 
the company which has been incorporated for 
this river, will shortly commence their work 
below Louisburgh. 

Circulars have been addressed to the several 
companies, requesting them to forward to the 
board an account of the progress and condition 
of their works, the state of their funds, how far 
they are adequate to complete their contem- 
plated improvements, &c. that the board may 
be enabled to make a general report on this sub- 
ject to the next general assembly. 

The board have received the report of the 
commissioners appointed to run and lay out the 
road through the Cherokee country. Contracts 
will be forthwith made, for cutting, clearing, and 
marking this road; and persons who may wish 
to buy the lands which will shortly be offered 
for sale in that quarter, will have an opportuni- 
ty of seeing the country without much inconve- 
nience. 

The board have received from the President 
of the United States, for the use of this state, 
Mr. Hageau’s splendid work on the canal which 
connects the Rhine with the Meuse. The su- 
perb atlas which belongs to this work was for- 
warded by general Stokes, one of our senators 
in Congress, [Legister. 


NAVIGATION OF SAVANNAH RIVER. 


c Columbia, S. C. July 4. 

We learn that the president of the Board of 
Public Works met the commissioners on the part 
of Georgia, last week, and that arrangements 








were made for commencing the work between 

Petersburgh and Augusta, immediately. 
[ Mat. Int 

ef eee 

We take the following article from the Wash- 
ington City Gazette of Tuesday evening last. It 
is some compensation for the disgust and horror 
which the scene described is calculated to ex- 
cite, that one paper of Washington, at least, has 
the courage and humanity to report and brand 
such enormities. (Mat. Gaz. 
‘* A most barbarous scene was exhibited in our 
streets, a short time past, and witnessed by hun- 
dreds of our citizens:—A negro, with his hands 
tied, and fastened to the tail of a gig, was drag- 





ged along the Pennsylvania Avenue, like a dog, . 


through the dirt and scorching sun, whiist iis 
owner, going at a smart trot, was lolling in the 
chair at his ease. Can our civil authorities look 
on and suffer such an inhuman wretch to escape 
with impunity? Or is humanity and sympathy 
for our fellow beings selfishly confined to our 
own coiour only ?” 


— 
FROM THE DETROIT GAZETTE. 

We have (through the politeness of captain 
Conner, of the schooner Monroe) been favoured 
with a letter from a gentleman who is with go- 
vernor Cass, which contains important informa- 
tion. It is dated, “ Saut of St. Mary, June 17th, 
1820.” We give the following extracts with 
pleasure. 

** A treaty of cession at that place was yester- 
day concluded by the governor, with some of 
the chiefs of the Chippewa nation. The abso- 
lute necessity of this cession, to the preserva- 
tion of peace and friendship with the upper na- 
tions, renders it highly important and advan- 
tageous to our government. 

“The facilities which this point has always 
afforded to men not well disposed towards the 
American government, to enter its territory, 
and disturb its tranquillity, by poisoning the 
minds of the Indians with insidious counsels, 
and with presents, have been too long and ad- 
vantageously made use of. By establishing a 
post at this place, these facilities are entirely 
destroyed. This point may be considered the 
true key to the upper country. We shall guard 
the only channel of communication—protect our 
traders—give confidence to those savages fa- 
vourably disposed, and intimidate and chastise 
men who have heretofore not been affected by 
a distant force. For these reasons, the Saut of 
St. Mary must be considered a station quite as 
important as any outpost now established; and 
it is presumed government will soon realize 
every advantage expected from the occupation 
of this position. 

“The lands around the Saut, appear to be 
susceptible of cultivation. I should tiink the 
soil well adapted to wheat and corn. 

“The white fish taken in these rapids are de- 
licious. Great quantities are caught daily; they 
are the chief food of the inhabitants. 

“News was received yesterday of a peace 
having been concluded between the Sioux and 
Chippewa nations. It is hoped this information 
is Correct. 

“We shall leave the Saut this afternoon for 
Fond du Lac, at which place we may expect to 
arrive in about ¢ighteen or twenty days.” 
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The notorious David Lewis died of the 
wounds received by him in his apprehension. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


At a meeting of the directors of the public 
schools of the third section first school district 
of Pennsylvania, held on the 18th inst. the fol- 
jowing report of the committee appointed to 
make arrangements for the celebration of the 
4th of July, was read, and ordered to be print- 
ed, signed by the president and secretary. 

The Committee appointed to make arrange- 
ments to celebrate the 4th of July, by the 
children in the public schools, in section No. 
3,—report: 

That they made application to the minister 
and acting committee of the Ebenezer church, 
for the use of their building in Christian street, 
on that day, who were kind enough to grant 
their request without hesitation. 

The children, in number about 900, were as- 
sembled in their respective schools at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and proceeded with 
their teachers to the church, where a large 
number of their parents and others had assem- 
bled. The service was opened, by the senior 
classes singing a hymn, written by Mr. M‘Gowan, 
one of the teachers, and, considering the little 
opportunity they had had for previous practice, 
with very considerable’ correctness. After a 
prayer, delivered by the Rev. Mr. Smith, with 
great fervency, and appropriate allusion to the 


day, and circumstances occasioning our assem- 


blage, the declaration of independence was re- 
cited by Joun Brack, one of the scholars, and 
not ten years of age, with so much judgment, as 
surprised and delighted the audience! It is the 
opinion of your committee, that there are few 
children of his age in this city, let their circum- 
stances and opportunities of education have 
been what they may, that could have done bet- 
ter. Dr. J. B. Sutherland, a member of the 
board, then delivered an address, embracing the 
advantages of a good education, its influence 
upon society, the importance of a good example 
to children by their parents, the necessity of a 
punctual attendance at school, and other sensi- 
ble observations upon the relative duties of pa- 
rents and children. A second hymn was then 
sung, composed for the occasion by the Rev. 
Dr. E. S. Ely. The services of the morning 
were concluded by prayer, and the benediction 
by the Rev. gentleman who officiated on the oc- 
casion. After which, the children were taken 
to the respective schvols, and discharged by 
their teachers. 

The committee have the hope, that this me- 
thod of celebrating the anniversary of our na- 
tional independence, will be attended with the 
most salutary consequences; that besides its 
keeping the children out of the public streets, 
in which examples of intemperance and temp- 
tation for imitation are exhibited, it will like- 
wise produce an emulation among them, a de- 
sire to be distinguished in the manner the youth 
before mentioned was. The attention and pride 
of their parents will also be excited, and induce 
a more strict attendance of their children at 
school. 








MISCELLANEOUS RECORD. 





The committee desire to express their thanks 
to the ladies and gentlemen, who were good 
enough to attend to the instruction of the chil- 
dren in their singing on that day, and the few 
preceding, on which they were practising. 

BensamiIn Martin, 
Gro. C. Snyper, 
Gro. M‘Legon, 
J. Raynoxn, President. 
Gro. M‘Leon, Secretary. 


Southwark, July 18, 1820. 


‘ Committee. 





The queen of England arrived in London on 
the 6th June. She was received in Dover, and 
in all the towns she passed in her progress to 
the metropolis, with much enthusiastic joy. The 
London populace joined in the welcome, and 
after remaining a long time before alderman 
Wood’s house, in which her majesty was, they 
dispersed at his request, and broke the windows 
of lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth. A strong 
party of guards was stationed in front of Carl- 
ton house for two nights. 

The king, on her arrival, transmitted a mes- 
sage to both houses, communicating certain 
papers respecting the conduct of her majesty 
since her departure from the kingdom, which 
he recommends to their immediate and serious 
consideration. 

The queen sent a message to the House of 
Cominons, stating that she has been induced to 
return to England, in consequence of the mea- 
sures pursued against her honour and peace by 
secret agents abroad, and lately sanctioned by 
the conduct of the government at home. She 
wishes the investigation for which the king has 
called, but desires that it may be open, fearing 
nothing but a secret trial. There is said to be 
some probability of a private arrangement of 
the controversy. 
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London, June 5. 
Death of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan.—lt is 
with much regret we announce this painful but 
not unexpected intelligence. This venerable 
and distinguished statesman expired yesterday 
evening, between six and seven, at his residence, 
No. 68, Baker street. His disorder latterly had 
assumed dropsical symptoms, and on Saturday 
morning signs of mortification began to appear 
in his legs. We understand, that with his latest 
breath, he expressed a wish that he could be 
conveyed to the House of Commons, that he 
might die like the immortal Chatham. 


The Parisian opposition newspapers present 
a curious appearance at present; in every co- 
lumn almost, you see a hiatus of ten lines or 
more, wherever the censors have objected to 
the article. Thus the journals are like fragments 


of political essays, and the reader is left to fill up 


twenty blank spaces in every sheet, according 
to his own imagination. 


———ie—— 


OP We have been accidentally obliged to print 
this number on paper of an inferior quality. 





Clark & Raser, Printers. 





